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Civil  War 
Episodes 


War  Incidents 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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1. 


^  Uneolu  and  the  Uebel  Soldiers. 

%  While  the  Presideut  wss  at  Frederick 
City  he  passed   a   house  oontaiim^g  a 
JIarge  number  of  rebel  wounded.        ^ 
\   "Stop,"  said  be;  "let  ub  go  In  here," 
;And,  standing  up  in  that  hospital, 'Mr. 
Jdncoln  saidi aloud  that  if  the  wqundedi' 
pen  had  no  objection  he  \^ould  be  glad 
|p  take  them  by  the  hand. 
f   "Ihe  Bolenin    obligation,"     said  he<.' 
f  which  we  owe  oar  country  and  poster^ 
ity  compel  the  proseoation  of  this  war* 
but  it  is  probable  that   many   are  our 
enemies  through  uncontrollable  oircum- 
stances.    I  bear  these  no  malice,  and 
■take  them  by  the  hand  with  sympatJ^F 


^d  good  feelirg." 


3 


f  Looking  at  the  tall  man  standing 
^ere,  the  embodiment  in  their  ighorano^ 
Li^d  intensity  of  all  the  hatred  they  bor^ 
|tbe  union,  %  Strang  dissonance,  like  bell^ 
phat  begin  to  tingle  before  they  are 
Ifihimed,  went  through  ihe  house,  The, 
pilenoe  continued  until  it  looked  as  if 
Itjbtere  was  no  brotherhood.  Suddenly 
,^ne  ma|  walked  up.  and  took  ^e  Presi-: 
i^nt's  hand.  The  others  caught  the  in-' 
potion  and  followed.  It  was  the  stran- 
ugest  reception  of  the  civil  wa,r.  I".  ^*  Si6 , 


^^j^^n^^Kl 


iX.ii«iU^»M%ViUJb*'' 
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l^ipicoln's   Mysterious    Order, 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion  I   was,   on   the   recommendation   of 
General  Grant,  in  whose  volunteer  regi- 
ment I  served,  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army,  .and  joined  my  com-  , 
raand  in  the  great  West,  on  the  edge  ot 
the   Llano   Estacado.     Captain  Holcomb,  ; 
a    gallant    and    worthy    soldier,    a    most 
interesting      gentleman,      with    whom    1 
served  at  a  lonely  frontier  post,  told  me 
the  following  story  on  the  authenticity 
of  John  L.   Scrips,  one   of   the   founders 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  brother-in-law 
of    Holcomb,    and    the    man    who    wrote 
Lincoln's  biography  for  the  first  Lincoln 
campaign.     Lincoln,   early    realizing    the 
tremendous    struggle    that    must    ensue 
before  the  great  rebellion  would  be  sub- 
dued, saw  clearly  that   the  North  must 
be  held  in  line,  even  if  it  required   the 
temporary    overthrow    of    liberty    to    do 
so.     He  therefore  sent  for  General  Scott 
and  said:     "General,  have  you  an  officer 
in  the  regular  army   who  will  obey  or- 
ders   without    question— without    asking 
the  'reason  why  V  "    The  general  thought 
for   a   moment   and   then     said:      "Yes; 
Martin     Burke."     Lincoln      then     said: 
"Please  send  him  to  me."    Captain  Burke 
was  telegraphed  for,  and  in  a  few  days 
reported    in   much   bewilderment    at   the 
White    House    (for    no    explanation    had 
been    made    by    General    Scott)    looking 
anything    but    a    hero    as    he    stood    in 
front  of   the   tall,  angular,  and   swarthy 
president.     His  uniform,   well  worn  and 
somewhat  awry;   his  gray  hair  tousled; 
his    shoulders    stooped;    his    form    bent, 
but    behind    the    steady    eye,    his    quiet 
and  firmly  set  lips,  there  was  adamant. 
"So  you  are  Captain  Burke?"  said  Lin- 
coln,   at    the    same    time    surveying    him 
from  head  to  foot  with  his  quick,  jiene- 
trating  eye.    "Yes,  sir"  (saluting).  '"Gen- 
eral Scott   tells   me   that   you  will   obey 
orders  without  asking  questions."     "Yes, 
sir"    (saluting).     "Captain   Burke,"^  Lin- 
coln said  slowly  and  impressively,  "I  am 
going  to  put   you   in  command   of   Fort 
Lafa°yette,  which  stands  in  the  mouth  of 
Hudson  river.     You  are  to  go  there  and 
stay,   never,   as    you    will    soon    see,   for 
obvious  reasons,  coming  ashore,  even  for 
a  moment,  lest  some  sheriff  or  other  civil 
officer    get    service    on    you    and   compel 
the  reduction  or  release  of  some  or  all  of 
the  prisoners  which  I  may  be  compelled 
to  confine  there.    All  prisoners  sent  there 
will   be    confined    by    my    authority    and 
released   by   my   order,   and   while   there 
must  fee  ti:eal,e4  \!fitfe^Site"V*«fi«A''-J'2»**^ 


Q>t<Upk  6«J^^»    A^u.^« 
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Brave  on  Firing  Lin^. 
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Gen.   Benjamin   F.   Butler  relates,  f  e  loi- 

Idwlngi: 

;      Lincoln  was  personally  a  brave  man,  and 

,  gave  me  the  worst  fright  of  my  life.    He  came 

;   to  my  "headquarters  and  said:     "General,  I 

\  should  like  to  ride  along  your  lines  and  see 

'   them,   and   see   the   boys  and  hovi^  they  are 

situated  in  camp."     I  said:    "  Very  well,  we 

will  go  after  breakfast."    I  happened  to  have 

a  tall,  easy  rifling    pacing  horse,  and  as  the 

'■  president   was  long  liegged,  I  tendered  him 

■  the  use  of  ham,  while  I  rsKl^  beside  him  on  a 
'</■  pony.  He  was  dressed,  as  was  his  custom,  in 
I  a  black  suit,  a  swallow-tail  coat,  and  tall 
'silk  hat.     As  there  rode  on  the  other  side  of 

■  him   at   first   Mr.  Fox.  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  who  was  not  more  than  five  feet  six 

j  inches  in  height,  he  stood  out  as  a  central 

'   figure  of  the  group. 

Of  course,  the  staff  officers  andi  orderly 
were  behind.  When  we  got  to  the  line  of  In- 
trendnneiit,  from  which  the  line  of  rebel 
pickets  was  not  more  than  300  yards,  he  tow- 
ered high  above  the  works,  and  as  we  came 

;  to  the  several  encampments  the    boys   all 

■•'  ilP^*^  ^^^  ^'^^  cbeeredtbim  lustiliy.  Of  coyre* 


the  enemy'i  attention  was  wholly  directed  to 
this  performance,  and  with  the  glass  it  could 
tie  plainly  seen  that  the  eyes  of  their  officers 
were  fastened  upon  Lincoln;  and  a  person- 
age riding  down  the  lines  cheered  by  the  sol- 
diers was  an  unusual  thing,  so  that  theenemy 
must  have  known  that  he  was  there.  Both 
Mr.  Fox  and  myself  said  to  him:  "Let  us 
ride  on  the  side  next  to  the  enemy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You  are  in  fair  rifle  shot  of  them,  and 
they  may  open  fire;  and  they  must  know 
you,  being  the  onlj"  person  not  in  uniform,  and 
the  cheering  of  the  troops  directs  their  at- 
tention to  you."  /for 

"  O,  no,"  he  said,  laughing,  ''the'  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  must  not  show 
any  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers, 
whatever  he  may  £eel."  And  he  insisted  upon 
rldlngi  the  whole  six  miles,  which  was  about 
the  length  of  my  intrenchiments,  in  that  po- 
sition, amusing  himself  at  intervals,  where 
there  was  nothing  more  attractive., in  a  sort 
of  competitive  examination  of  the  command- 
ing general  In  the  science  of  engineering, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  my  engineer  In 
chief.  Gen.  Weltael. 
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'ally  laod  ^  jMift''  d»y  "wwl  •»***  ^IS^"^  ^'^^ 
mosf.  tryiw  jeasp  ol  thp  civil  war,  T^ie  wrHer 
U  Wii:i»m  g:  ftsdaje,  "wUjif  was  ^hen  a  member 
of  tUo  ba,v  horse'  'troop.  He  Is  now  more 
thafl  eiehiy  years  old  and  Is  etilJ  in  active 
sej-rice  »a  au  atteudant  of  the  New  York  Su- 
(prei^Dft  court.  Alter  serrixus  in  the  union  army 
four  yfaj-a  and  a  monlli.  Mr.  Tisdalf  wa3  mus- 
tered out,  on  Sept.  80.  1866,  and  returned  to 
hiB  home.  Canton.  N.  Y.  Tlie  next  year  ho 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army  and  took  part. 
under  Gen.  Oister.  in  twenty-one  sreneral  en- 
IfOirerrn'iitb  with  the  Indians  and  in  many  minor 
fiifountcjfs.  nio  second  an<^  conciudltig^  in- 
Btallmenl  ol  his  nu,rratlvo  will  tie  printed  to- 
iDorruw.) 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE. 
(Personal   orderly    to   President   Llneoln.    on 
tpecjal  duty    at   the    white   houfle.   September. 
1862  to  Oa  ober,  1B(M.> 

The  first  time  I  cam©  Jn  cloae  per- 
gonal contact  with  President  Uncoln 
was  In  the  late  Bummer  of  1862.  At  that 
lime  I  was  In  P  troop,  IXth  New  York 
Oftvalry,  on  duty  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Ours  was  called  the  bay  horse 
troop.  Troop  A.  known  as  the  black 
horse  troop,  had  been  assigned  as  the 
president's  body  guard,  and  was  quar- 
tered In  the  white  bouse  grounds,  some 
little  distance  to  the  rear  of  what  then 
ims  known  aa  the  executive  mansion. 

One  warm  morning  I  was  sent  for  by 
Gen.  Halleck'3  adjutant,  Col.  Kelton, 
■With  whom  I  was  acquainted.  I  report- 
ed to  him  at  once,  saluted  and  stood  at 
attention.  After  a  moment's  silence  Col. 
Kelton  said: 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  beard 
that  some  important  dispatches  sent 
trpm  the  white  house  on  several  recent 
occasions  listvc  fallen  Into  the  hands  of 
confederate  spies.  It  la  Imnortant  for 
thp  president  to  have  at  nand  a  per- 
gonal orderly  who  can  be  trusted," 

For  the  second  time  Col.  Kelton 
paused,  flxlng  me  with  a  clear,  pene- 
trating {jaze  as  If  he  were  following 
every  thought  in  my  mind.  Then  he 
added: 

"I  have  recommended  you  for  this 
tesponsible  duty." 

Llpcoln's  Kindly  Greetln«. 
He  swung  himself  Into  the  saddle,  I 
did  the  same,  and  we  trotted  down  to- 
ward the  white  house.  There  we  dis- 
mounted and  I  followed  him  through 
the  corridors  and  to  the  president's  of- 
fice. Col.  Kelton  walked  in.  while  I 
stood  in  the  dooi-way.  Across  the  room, 
seated  at  his  desk,  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. A  few  words  of  greeting  and  then 
Col.  Kelton  presented  me  to  the  pres- 
ident, who  stretched  forth  his  hand 
V»'ithout  rising  from  his  chair. 

Although  In  the  actual  presence  of 
toy  commander-in-chief  I  felt  no  etn- 
barrassment.  There  was  something 
kindly  and  considerate  in  the  way  he 
looked  at  me  as  he  quietly  said: 

"You  have  been  recommended  to  me 
as  my  orderly.  Tou  seem  to  be  a  bright 
young  man.  I  liope  you  will  All  the 
bill."  After  a  moment  he  added,  "You 
can  report  with  troop  A,  back  of  the 
building  there.  You  will  find  a  place  for 
your  horse  and  will  draw  your  rations 
With  troop  A." 

When  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
more  to  say,  I  saluted,  left  the  white 
house,  took  my  horse  and  went  around 

grounds  were  the  barracks  and  stables 
of  A  troop.  This  was  commanded  by 
a  Long  Island  man,  Capt.  Hand,  and  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  and  common  sense 
1  paid  my  respects  to  him.  although 
he  knew  that  I  was  not  part  of  his 
command,  but  was  under  the  personal 
orders  of  the  president. 

Dutlea  Ea»y  at  Flrmt. 
As  soon  as  I  had  found  a  place  for 
my  mount,  I  went  back  to  the  white 
house  and  waited  for  whatever  might 
turn  up.  It  seemed  very  strange  that 
out  of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
tAmm  in  me  Unloi?   a^ftX   J   rhould 


though,  what  would  be  thought  of  my 
new  Job  by  the  old  folk«.  .     i 

There  was  not  much  for  me  to  do  In 
the  next  few  days  but  time  did  not 
hang  heavily — of  that  you  may  be  sure. 
We  were  at  the  height  of  the  civil  war. 
Armies  were  in  desperate  r  truggle  for 
mastery.  Everything  in  the  union 
cause  centered  in  that  building  where 
it  was  my  fortune  to  be  stationed,  and 
the  whole  overwhehning  burden  finally 
rested  on  that  great  man  wliom  It  was 
my  privllego  to  rco  and  to  serve.  Com- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  white  iiouae  were 
generals,  and  senators,  nayal  officers, 
bankers  who  were  financing  the  war, 
business  men  who  were  furnishing  sup- 
plies, and,  of  course,  a  constant  stream 
of  seekers  after  office  and  other  fa- 
vors. 

A  Motaer  In  I"****. 
One  day  I  waa  Just  leaving  the  presi- 
dent's office  when  I  saw  a  woman  out 
in  the  corridor  who  was  begging  the  of- 
ficer on  duty  to  let  her  see  the  presi- 
dent. 

"Oh,  I  must  see  himi"  she  cried, 
while   tears   gushed   down   her   cheeks. 

"My  boy — my  boy " 

"Yes.  I  know,"  said  the  officer,  not 
without  aympachy,  "but  the  president  Is 
too  busy  to  see  anybody." 

At  that  she  swayed  and  I  thought 
she  waa  going  to  faint;  but  she  got  a 
grip  on  herself  In  a  moment.  And  be- 
fore that  moment  had  passed  I  went 
back  to  the  president  and  told  him  that 
Just  outside  his  door  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  evidently  in  great  trouble,  who 
wanted  to  see  him. 

"Let  her  come  In,"  he  sald-i 


Bon    tSenteiLccd   to   Die. 

Her  eon  was  In  an  Infantry  regiment. 
He  had  been  caught  asleep  at  night 
while  on  picket  duty.  For  this  he  had 
been  court  martialed,  found  g-uilty,  and 
sentenced   to  be   shot. 

"My  boy  has  always  been  a  good  boy, 
Mr.  President,"''  the  woman  managed  to 
say  In  her  sobbing  voice.  "He  lias  al- 
ways done  his  duty,  but  that  time  his 
regiment  waa  short,  very  short,  owing 
to  sickness,  and  my  boy  had  been  on 
duty  for  three  days  and  nights  in  suc- 
cession. He  was  utterly  exhausted — so 
exhausted  he  simply  could  not  keep 
awake." 

"Thank  you  for  coming  here  to  tell 
me,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  quiet  rejoind- 
er.    "I  will  look  into  this." 

Immediately  he  took  up  his  pen, 
wrote  a  brief  note,  handed  it  to  me  and 
told  me  to  take  it  at  once  across  the 
chain  bridge  to  the  fort,  where  the  lad 
was  incarcerated  and  waiting  to  be  shot 
the  next  day.  I  delivered  tiie  note  to 
the  commandant  of  t^^  fort,  who  read 
the  message,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and 
started  for  the  white  house,  while  1 1 
followed  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  j 

Soldier  Hestored  to  JOutr- 

Instead  of  being  shot  to  death  the 
unfortunate  young  soldier  was  taken 
the  next  day  to  see  the  president.  He 
told  exactly  the  same  story  his  mother 
had  told.  She  was  there  In  the  white 
house  at  this  time,  also — a  woman  of 
45  to  50,  well  dressed,  and  apparently 
intelligent;  of  good  American  stock,  I 
thought. 

While  her  boy  was  telling  his  story 
the  president  listened  attentively.  Then 
he  wrote  another  note  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  fort,  saying  the  accused  sol- 
dier was  to  be  o«-dered  back  on  active 
duty. 


have  been  selected  tor  auty  which  was 
filled  with  grave  responsibility.  A  single 
blunder  in  carrying  dispatches,  the  loss 
of  a  single  one  through  accident  or 
•chemlng  of  the  enemy's  spies,  might 
bring  terrible  disaster — but  the  possible 
tfanger  did  not  dismay  ma.    I  wondered. 


\^r^ 


heartrending    to   «ee   lier   eo   suddenly 
lifted  from  despair  tq  exaltation. 

Her  son  was  a  bright  young  man. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
told  the  exact  truth.  Later  hei  made  a 
tirHt-claas  soldier. 

During  those  first  few  days  as  the 
president's  personal  orderly  there 
aecnied  to  be  Uttle  to  do.  Now  and  then 
a  dispatch  was  given  me  to  talte  across 
the  way  to  the  war  department,  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  was  spent  In  the 
white  house  grounds,  simply  waiting  to 
be  called.  It  was  at  this  time  that  1 
became  acquainted  with  Tad  Lincoln 
and  the  other  children. 

Au   Important  Mlaaloii. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  week  I  wob 
given  three  dispatches.  One  was  'o 
be  delivered  at  the  war  department, 
the  second  to  the  navy  department  and 
the  third  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Washington  navy  yard.  In  some 
way  I  received  the  impression  that 
these  dispatches  were  of  special  impor- 
tance, especially  the  third  one.  Of 
course,  any  message  from  the  president 
was  of  great  importance  and  must  be 
delivered  at  no  matter  what  risk  or 
danger.  TWs  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Nevertheless  those  on  duty  at 
the  white  house,  among  them  myself, 
had  gained  the  Impression  that  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  a  very 
important  naval  movement  off  Roan- 
oke, and  when  handed  the  three  dls 
patches  mentioned  I  felt  sure  they  had 
to  do  with  this  forthcoming  attack  by 
sea.  Also  I  knew  that  its  succb-a 
depended  upon  the  element  of  aurprise. 
If  any  InlUing  of  It  got  out  In  advance 
the  whole  thing  might  be  a  failure, 

I  carried  two  of  the  dispatches  to  the 
war  department  and  the  navy  depart 
ment,  delivering  them  as  directed;  then 
mounted  my  horse  and  started  down 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  covering  one  long 
s<juare  after  another  until  1  turned  off 
toward  the  navy  yard.  The  better  part 
of  the  city  soon  was  left  behind  and 
I  was  riding  through  an  area  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  saloon«  and  rick- 
ety buildings,  with  side  streets  In 
which  were  worse  rjlaces. 

Baltea  toy  SPy'»  OtCar. 
As  I  parsed  one  of  these  side  streets 
r  saw  In  It  a  number  of  men  from  my 
own  company,  the  bay  horse  troom  go- 
ing Into  and  around  the  houees.  They 
happened  to  be  doing  provoat  gruard 
that  day  and  were  searching  for  s<  l- 
dlers  \irho  were " deserters  op  who  were, 
absent  without  leave.  It  wasn't  par- 
Uculaifly  attractive  work  and  I  don- 
gratijlated"  myself  on   the  new  Job  eo' 

I  personal   orderly   to   th«   prealdept   aa  i 
,  I  trotted  along.  '1 
i     A  few  ralnutea  later  my  attention  was  } 
jattractfd    by  ia   y(?«ns   man    standing 
'on  the  sidewalk,  whof'  wat<ihe<1  me  as 

II  came    toward    Wm.     He    was    good! 
looking,  well  set  nPi  weU  dressed.  When 
I  wa|B  nearly  abr^t  of  him  he  beck-  - 
oned';'ta  me.' '  '■  ■ :  '■  '"■    '  '  '    •'     .    - 

Swerving  my  horse  over  toward  th.- 
corner  Where  he  stood,  I  reined  down 
to  a  walk  and  bi?4r4  lilip  "*^y  ^'^  8"*^®'* 
tpnes::  ''■.'   ■'^■-^ -■■■"' ■>"''':■      ■■'■■'.••■.■ 
( "Do  you  want  to  make  som*  moneyT" 
"Certainly,  l  always  want  imoiiey." 
"Well,"  the  stronger  went  on,  speak': 
Ing  more  rapidly,  *'I  happen'  to  knomj 
vou  are  carrylBC  dtapatches  to  the  navy 
vard."    (M  this  my  heart  gavea  little, 
lump).     "I  am  lntCTeste4  In  them,'^  w, 
continued.     "It  you  will  come  Into  the' 
back  room  of  this  saloon,  and  let  m<^; 
steam  open  the  envelope  and  read  the 
dispatches  111  give  you  a  hundre'1  dol-: 
lars.    There  vtron't  be  the  Bilgrhtest  dan- 
ger,  tor   I  can  seal   up  the   envelope 
again  «o  nobody  Can  tell  It  ^*s  ever 
opened,'^ ; Wh»t;:dO  yoU;Ba77?f;i    ^;.^.^  r^'^-j:_ 
Arrciffta   H»s  Teni]rt»Y. 

The  thing,  I  had  been  warned  about 
had  happened-— and  within  Uttle  more 
tlian  a  week  after  President  Lincoln 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  sa^/^ing,  with 
his  grave  smile,  that  he  thought  I  could 
be  trusted.  For  a  few  seconds  I  dldn" 
know  iriiat  to.:j4o...fcR«m»imhar  tbftt 


get  within  reach  of  those  dispatches, 
and  somehow  I  mu«t  get  the  drop  on 
him  and  take  him  prisoner.  So  while 
sparring  for  time  I    said: 

"One  hundred  dollars  isn't  enough 
It's  worth  two  hundred." 

"AU  right."  he  answered  promptly. 
puUlng  out  a  wallet  and  taking  out  four 
fifty-dollar  bUls. 

"Give  me  the  money  first,"  I  said, 
and  he  did  so.  I  put  it  away  in  a 
pocket,  and  then  made  believe  to  reach 
for  the  dispatches  which  were  tightly 
fixed  in  my  belt.  But  instead  of  draw, 
ing  them  out  I  whipped  out  my  pistol, 
aimed  it  at  his  head,  and  said: 

"Hands  up!" 

And  up  they  went,  tor  I  meant  busi- 
ness, and  he  knew  I  meant  It. 

"About  face!"  I  commanded.  Then, 
keeping  him  covered,  I  marched  him 
baclv  toward  the  side  street  where  I 
had  seen  the  men  of  the  bay  horse 
troop.  They  were  just  coming  out  of 
it  as  we  arrived  there,  in  cJiarge  of 
Capt.  Gilbert  A.  Nlcholette,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  provost  guard  thajt 
day. 

I  turned  my  prisoner  over  to  hlra, 
stating  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  Capt. 
Nlcholette — an  Englishman,  by  the  way 
— ordered  him  locked  up  in  the  central 
guard  bouse. 

Then  I  wheeled  my  horse,  and  kept 
on  to  the  navy  yard,  where  the  dis- 
patches were  safely  delivered. 

After  doing  so  I  rode  to  the  centra' 
guard  house,  where  I  told  the  command 
ing  ofBcer  what  had  happened,  anc 
gave  him  the  two  hundred  dollars.  H« 
carefully  noted  down  the  circumstances 
whereupon  I  saluted,  and  rode  back  t( 
the  white  bouse. 

Incident    SpecdUy  iForsotten. 

I  never  mentioned  the  adventure  tt 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Inasmuch  as  it  had  terml 
nated  satisfactorily,  and  I  took  It  at 
one  of  the  things  which  were  likely  tt 
happen  npw  and  then.  In  fact,  It  quick 
ly  passed  out  of  my  mind,  for  almost 
Immediately  a  groat  deal  of  work  wa« 
given  me,  and  then  a  few  days  latei 
the  president  Issued  an  order  that  ] 
should  have  free  access  to  him  in  hh 

.!.  — -:■■  ■■  li'nr-i^'j  fv»irjii"iiiilii  ill  I  '  f  ',    I       ^— «^«— M. 


private  office  whenever  I  thought  thlsi 
necessary.  j 

Before  leaving  this  Incident  it  should 
be  said  that  nearly  two  years  afterward 
I  was  riding  out  of  the  white  house 
grounds  when  I  saw  standing  by  the 
gates  a  man  who  seomed  familiar.  As 
I  drew  nearer  I  recognized  'nlui,  not  as 
a  ghost,  but  as  the  well-dresaed  fellow 
who  had  tried  to  bribe  me  when  on  my 
way  to  the  navy  yard  with  dlajMitches. 

A    Sequel    After   Two    Years. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  evldentiy  enjoying 
my  astonishment.  "Didn't  expect  to 
see  me  again,  did  you?" 

"Not  alive,"  I  rejoined.  "I  supposed 
that  you  had  been  shot,  or  hanged,  long 
ago."  ,      ,  ^ 

"Well."  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "if 
you're  interested.  I'U  tell  you  why  I 
wasn't  executed  as  a  spy.  My  name  Is 
Baker.  I'm  a  son  of  Col.  Baker  of  the 
secret  service.  I  was  sent  out  that 
morning  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  track  : 
the  president's  new  orderly  and  see 
whether  he  could  be  trusted,  or  whether 
he  was  dislionest  enough  to  accept  a 
bribe  and  let  me  open  the  dispatches." 

Then,  of  course.  I  saw  the  whole 
thing  In  a  (lasli  and  remembered  that 
shortly  afterward  the  president  began 
to  trust  mo  with  matters  outside  the 
regular  duty  of  dispatch  bearer. 

tOopjTlg-ht  1024.  United  States  and  Great 
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then  was  barely  10;  eoarcely  more  than  a 
boy.  who  had  Uved  his  few  years  In  a 
tiny  community  under  shadow  of  the 
Adlrondacksi  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  world.  Plan  after  plan 
^  rushed  through  my  mind.     But  of  one 

't  -M?*  ^  Jl*S-^''®  '""P™  t^e  Instant  this 
2  6ti&J«rei*-bvgan  SpoaaOhg. "  K«  must  not 
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'61  VETERAN  TALKED 
TO  'ABE^INAWARES 

Failed    to    Recognize    President 

He  Had  Longed  to  Meet— Saw 

Lincoln  at  Front 


LAUGHING  AT  SHELL  FIRE 
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Jolui 


Jones 


He  lives  alone  at 
•where  he  keeps  house 
army     comrades     who 
•wife,  Annie,  died  five  years 


A  short  chat  -ivith  Abraham  Lincoln 
■while  the  Civil  War  -was  at"  its  height 
is  one  o<:  the  cher- 
ished memories  of 
John  R.  Jones,  a 
G.  A.  R.  veteran  of 
2016  N.   25th  St. 

Mr.  Jones,  now 
85,  enlisted  when 
he  was  16  and 
served  with  the 
New  York  Volun- 
teers to  the  finish 
of  the   struggle. 

He    is    a    retired 
carpenter,  was  for- 
merly   commander 
of  Courtland  Saun- 
ders  Post,    No.    21, 
and  ia  now  senior 
vice       commander, 
the  25th  st.  address, 
and  entertains 
drop    in.    His 
ago. 

"We  camped  at  Arlington  Heights 
after  routing  the  Confederates,"  the 
old  soldier  said,  "and  while  we  were 
there  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  visit  the  Capitol,  which  was 
nearby. 

"I  was  strolling  up  a  wfilk  leading 
to  the  building  when  I  saw:  a  tall  man 
approaching.  He  wore  a  high  hat. 
There  was  a  small  wart  on  big  face 
and  he  had  black  whiskers. 

"  'Where  have  I  seen  that  man  be- 
fore?' I  wondered.  But  I  couldn't 
place  him.  While  I  was  considering 
who  ha  might  be,  he  stopped  and 
smiled.  ■• 

"  'How  do  you  do,  soldier?'  Jie  said. 
"  'How   do   you   do,    sir?'    I   replied. 
At  the  same  time,  I  saluted. 

"  'I  see  by  your  badge  that  you're 
in  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,'  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"  'Yes,    sir,'    I    replied. 
•'  'You're  lately  from  the  front?' 
"  'Yes,  sir — and  I  would  like  to  visit 
the    Capitol.' 

"His  eyes  fairly  sparkled  and  his 
voice  became  still  more  cordial. 

"  'No  one  has  a  better  right  than 
you  to  see  the  Capitol,'  he  said.  'Good 
bye — and  good  luck!' 

"He  smiled  again.  But  under  that 
smile  there  seemed  to  be  a  look  of 
despair.  He  walked  away  with  shoul- 
ders erect,  but  this  head  was  bowed, 
as  if  he  were  thinking  of  serious 
things  as  he  strolled  along. 

"A  soldier  doing  guard  duty  nearby 
had  noticed  us.  v 

"  'Know    •who    that    was    you    were 
talking  to.    Bud?'   he   said. 
"  'No.  I  don't,'  I  said. 
"  'Why,  that  was  Abe  Lincoln!"  he 
told  me. 

"Well,  I  could  have  collapsed  right, 
there !  Many  a  time  I  had  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln — and  then  I  didn't  even' 
know  him  when  he  spoke  to  me!" 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Jones  saw 
President  Lincoln  again. 

"We  were  camped  at  Petersburg  after 
some  hard  fighting,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"We  had  just  finished  building  a  cor- 
duroy road  through  the  swamp  land 
when  word  flashed  around  that  Lincoln 
had  arrived. 

"He  passed  us  riding  a  small  horse 
and  followed  by  his  staff.  ,  The  horse 
was  so  small  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to 
draw  his  knees  up  to  keep  his  feet 
from  touching  the  ground.  He  carried 
his  high  hat  in  his  right  hand  and  his 
cane  and  the  bridle  rein  in  hifs  left 
hand. 

"While  the  President  was  pfessing 
us,  two  or  three  shells  came  over  our 
heads  and  burst  in  the  air.  Wives  of 
several  officers  screamed  and  ran  into 
a  small  log  house. 

But  the  President  smiled  at  us  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He' waved  his 
hat  as  we  cheered.  And  even  the 
bursting  of  another  shell  did  not  drown 
the  noise  of  those  hurrahs." 
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S  'FLEA' 


Hero  of  Civil  War  Days  Passes 
at  Age  of  95  After  Ex- 
citing Career 


Chicago.  June  14.-(AP)-The 
';Plea"   is   dead. 

The  "Flea"  was  Jason  H.  Edgerly. 
a  New  Englander  who  furnished 
the  action  for  a  colorful  bit  of 
Civil  War  history  in  his  role  as 
the  personal  spy  or  "field  reporter' 
for  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  died  at  his  suburban  home  m 
Blue  Island  last  night  at  the   age 
of  95     The  recent  heat  wave  that 
enveloped  the   Mid-West  was  held  i^ 
partly   responsible    for   his   death.     1', 
president   Lincoln    gave    Edgerly   J 
his  nickname   of   "the   Flea"   after   I 
he    had    stolen    the     Confederate   I 
Army  plans  for  the  WiUow  Creek  I 
battle  from  under  the  nose  of  Gen-  || 
eral  Robert  E.  Lee. 

secretary  of  State  Seward  was 
doubtful  of  the  authenticity  of 
General  kee's  signature  on  the 
plans,  but  Lincoln  introduced  his 
spy    and  was   quoted   as  saying: 

"Did  you  ever  put  your  fingers 
on  a  flea  and  find  he  wasn't  there? 
That's  the  way  with  Edgerly;  he 
got  these  plans  and  immediately  he 
wasn't  there."  , 

On  one  occasion  Edgerly  escorted 
President  Lincoln  on  an  inspectioii 
torn-  of  the  Union  defenses.  He  said 
the  President  stood  boldly  on  the 
fortifications  while  cannon  shot  leU 

"^^'Set  down  from  there,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.r  he  said  he  advised  the  Presi- 
dent    "They  have   your  range. 

"Your  hfe  is  as  sweet  to  you  as 
mine  is  to  me."  Lincoln  repHed. 

"Yes    but  yours  is  more  impor 
tant,"  Edgerly  answered 

Edgerly    was    born    at    Belknap 
Court    N.  H..  lived  for  a  time  at 
Srnton  Bridge,  N.  H.,  and  once 
engaged  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  | 
bSS  S  Lynn.  Mass    He  became  I 
acquainted  with  Lincoln  ^hOe  the  I 
latter     and     Stephen     A.  J^'f^l  I 
<;tumDed  New  England  for  the  pres     I 
tdenc?  Broad-shouldered  and  more 
han  six  fe^S  tall,  he  had  a  military 
carriage    that    first    attracted   Lin- 
coSs  attention.    He  was  with  the 
Sianclpator  a  few  hours  before  he 

^^Ift'efthrw:' Edgerly  went  We^ 
-to  Helena.  Mont..  Omaha  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  engagea 
in  the  transfer  business. 
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FDR  Emulates  tincoln  liTVi^t 

IVH^ar  Fronts  But  Ahe  During 

\Civil  War  Took  His  Family  Along 

I  — _ 

j  MEW  YORK,  Jan.  30.— </P)— Franklin  Roosevelt  followed  Abraham 
'  Lincoln's    lead    in    visiting    in    an    American    warfront    but    the 

emancipator  set  one  precedent  that  has  not  been  equalled:  he  took 
his  family  vi^ith  him. 

Roosevelt  flew  to  the  fighting  zone,  he  crossed  an  ocean,  saw 
American  fighting  men  on  another  continent— all  new  achievements 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  Lincoln  was  within  sound  of  enemy  gunfire  at  least  four 
times;  once  he  heard  enemy  bullets  whizzing  about  his  head;  once 
he  visited  a  battlefield  while  the  wounded  still  groaned  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  still  were  warm. 

Lincoln's  wife  and  his  son,  Tad, 
accompanied  him  twice:  in  April, 
1863,  to  the  Union  army  arrayed 
in  thef  hills  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock river,  opposite  the  Confed- 
erates in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and 
in  March,  1865,  to  the  camps  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant — he  who  coined 
the  "unconditional  surrender" 
phrase  revived  at  Casablanca — 
below   Petersburg. 

On  the  Fredericksburg  trip, 
by  boat  to  Acquia  creek  and  then 
on  a  freight  car  to  the  camp,  Tad 
Lincoln  wasn't  content  with  look- 
ing at  the  Union  troops;  he  wanted 
to  see  the  Confederates,  too.  So 
his  father  took  him  out  on  the 
picket  line,  where  he  could  see 
the  smoke  of  campfires,  the  stars 
and  bars  floating  over  Fredericks- 
burg, the  gray-clad  pickets  patrol- 
ling the  river  shore. 

The  City  Point  trip  was  made 
■  in  secrecy.  Ostensibly  the  presi- 
I  dent  and  his  family  merely  were 
taking  a  holiday.  They  sailed  down 
the  Potomac  on  an  unarmed 
steamer,  down  Chesapeake  bay 
and  up  the  James  river  to  Grant's 
base  at  City  Point.  There  the 
presidential    party    was    met    by 

Capt.  Robert  Lincoln,  the  presi- 
dent's son,  who  was  on  Grant's 
staff—does  that  recall  Lieut.-Col. 
Elliott   Roosevelt,   the   President's 

son,   who   was   on   duty   at    Casa- 
blanca when  his  father  arrived? 
Walks    Amid    Dead,    Wouned 
Lincoln  reached   City  Point   on 

a  morning  when  the  Confederates, 

in  a  desperate  dawn  attack,  had 

tried  to  smash  through  the  Federal 

siege  lines  around  Petersburg,  had 

captured  Ft.  Stedman  and  pene- 
trated   to    the    railroad    that   was 

Grant's     line     of     supply     before 

counter-attacks      were      mustered 

and  threw  them  back.  The  presi- 
dent   boarded    a    military    train, 

rode  out  to  the  railroad  embank- 
ment   that    was    the    high    water 

mark   of   the   assault   and   walked 

over  the  battlefield  while  skirmish 

fire    still    echoed,    and    the    1,300 

killed  and  wounded  men  still  lay 

where  they  had  fallen. 

.   .There    was    another    significant 

parallel    between    Casablanca    and 

City    Point.    Lincoln    saw    Philip 

Sheridan    at    that   Virginia    camp, 

he  confered  with  Grant  and  with 

William    Tecumseh    Sherman,    his 

military    chiefs.     It    was    a    war 

front  gathering  of  American  civil 

and   military   leaders,  comparable 

^.lifell:ift.-4fcica...  ::..ia ■ ^-— 


Lincoln  stayed  with  Grant  while 
the  Union  army  gathered  its 
strength  for  the  final  push  that 
threw  the  dwindling  Confederate 
army  of  Robert  E.  Lee  out  of  the 
Petersburg  trenches  into  the  final 
retreat  to  Appomattox.  The  presi- 
dent went  into  Richrfiond  in  the 
wake  of  the  armies,  rode  through 
its  streets  with  only  a  slender 
calvary  escort,  while  the  temper 
of  its  people  still  was  frayed  by 
battle. 

Lincoln's  most  celebrated  battle- 
field adventure,  however,  came  in 
1864,  on  .that  fateful  July  12  when 
Jubal   Early's   southern   regiments! 
marched    to    within    sight    of    the] 
I  capitol.    Lincoln   rode    out   to   Ft.  | 
Stevens    on    the    Seventh     street 
road,    stood    on    a    parapet    while 
Union  troops  sallied  forth  to  test 
the    Confederate    strength. 
Gettysburff,   After  Battle 
He      stood      there      while      the 
skirmishers     clashed,      while      an 
officer  was  killed  a  few  feet  from 
him,  until  other  officers  succeeded, 
with    a    mixture    of    coaxing    and 
ordering,   in   convincing   him   that 
he    should    not    take    such    risks. 
Then  he  sat  down,  with  his  back  to 
the  parapet,  his  long  legs  sprawled 
in   front   of   him,   until   the    Con- 
federates    definitely     had     been 
thrown  back. 

In  t'he  early  days  of  the  war, 
in  May.  1862,  Lincoln  was  at 
Fortress  Monroe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James  river  in  Virginia  when 
a  Union  fleet  attacked  the  bat- 
teries defending  Norfolk,  and  even 
took  a  hand  in  directing  the  as- 
sault. He  visited  other  battle- 
fields, too— Gettysburg  where  he 
made  the  immortal  dedication 
speech;  and  Antietam,  and  he  was 
in  McClellan's  camp  at  Harrison 
Landing  after  the  1862  peninsular 
campaign  in  which  the  first  Union 
advance  against  Richmond  was 
repelled 

In  the  line  of  United  States 
presidents,  there  was  one  other 
who  saw  a  battle,  but  he  didn't 
go  out  after  it.  The  battle  really 
came  to  him. 

That  president  was  Jame»  Madi- 
son who  was  at  Bladensburg,  Md., 
when  4,500  British  soldiers  routed 


an  American  militia  army  and 
captured  Washington.  The  battle 
was  such  a  rout  that  it  became 
known  as  the  "Blandensburg 
races,"  but  one  small  unit  of  the 
defending  forces  stood  firm  and 
refused  to  be  routed.  It  was  a 
detachment  of  United  States  Ma- 
rines. 

Madison  fled  into  Virginia  with 
his  cabinet,  and  the  British  burned 
the  capitol — it  was  known  as  "the 
palace"  then— but  only  after  the 
British  Admiral  Cockburn  had 
eaten  the  dinner  which  had  bee* 
cooked  and  ready  to  serve  for 
1  Madison.  


I  h^. '   V 
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Miss  Ethel  McMillan 


By  ELIZABETH  COCLSON  WILKJNS 

T  ICCIE  CORBIN  never  knew  Abraham 
■*-'  Lincoln  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
^word.  She  never  shook  hands  with  him. 
She  only  saw  him  from  a  distance,  and  pnca 
she  sought   unavallingly  for  an   audience  with 
him,  In  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  save 
the  life  of    her 
brother. 

But  the  story  of 
Liccie  ChaUont  Cor- 
bin  and  her  under- 
standing of  the  man 
with  the  i^reat  and 
sorrowing  heart  Is 
without  question  one 
of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  hitherto  un- 
told, stories  of  t  h  a  t 
martyred  man. 

It  really  bepian  the 
day  Lincoln's  pastor 
brought  her  word 
that  the  president 
did  not  feel  he  could 
go  against  the  courts 
and  pardon  her 
brother,  under  death 
sentence  for  recruit- 
ing within  Union 
Jines.  It  reached  a 
climax  the  day,  years  later,  when  she  said  to  a 
group  of  giggling  schoolgirls,  "You  girls  prob- 
ably think  that  is  the  picture  of  the  ugliest 
man  who  ever  lived.  I  want  you  to  Icnow  that  <► 
was  one  of  the  noblest  souls  who  ever  walked 
the  earth." 

One  of  those  girls,  Miss  Ethel  McMillan,  prin- 
cipal of  Culbertson  school,  N  I^ottle  and  NE  13, 
has  a  complete  file  on  the  Corbln  family.  She 
was  one  of  the  girls  in  that  classroom,  to  whoj;n 
Melissa  Chalfont  Corbln  passed  on  the  touch  of 
a  great  humanitarian,  as  she  saw  him,  that  'day- 
It  was  nearly  50  years  before  that  classroom 
scene  that  a  young,  sheltered  southern  girl  sat 
lost  in  her  grief  in  a  cabin  on  the  steamboat 
Magnolia  as  it  slipped  silently  along  the  Ohio 
river  between  Cincinnati  and  California,  Ky.  It 
was  a  joi^rney  marked  by  the  respectful  silence 
of  crew  and  passengers,  who  knew  that  the  Mag- 
nolia carried  the  bodies  of  two  young  officers, 
Confederate  companions,  who  had  been  executed 
two  days  before,  May  15,  1863,  on  a  charge  of 
recruiting  Confederate  soldiers  behind  Union 
lines.  Also,  it  was  a  journey  marked  with  silence 
broken  only  by  the  deep,  hours-long  tolling  of 
the  ship's  bell  until  it  reached  the  little  Kentucky 
town  where  hundreds  of  friends.  Union  and  Con- 
federate, waited  to  take  its  boys  back  home. 

The  two  were  Liccie  Corbin's  brother,  Capt. 
William  Francis  Corbln,  30,  and  his  friend,  Lieut. 
T.  J.  McGraw. 

What  crept  into  Liccie  Corbin's  heart  during 
those  intervening  years  that  gave  her  the  gracious 
courage  to  acknowledge  the  great  northerner's 
worth  to  that  group  of  giggling  girls? 

Melissa  and  her  two  brothers,  John  H.  and 
William  P.,  were  bom  on  a  farm  in  Campbell 
county,  Kentucky,  near  the  village  of  Carthage. 
John  was  the  eldest  by  a  number  of  years  so  it 
became  inevitable  that  the  younger  two,  Liccie, 
as  she  always  spelled  it,  and  William,  played  to- 
gether, studied  together,  went  to  church  and-  Sun- 
day school  together. 

They  ran  together  la  tha  out-of-doofs,  helped 
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Editor's  Note:  This  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  far  as  th^  principal  Oklahom 
City  character  involved  in  it  knows,  has  never  been  told  before.  In  any  event  it  is 
dramatic  addition  .to  the  many  legends  of  Lincoln  that  have  been  added  to  Americc 
literature  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  war. 


each  other  with  their  farm  tasks  and,  tired,  set- 
tled down  to  reading  aloud  to  each  other.  Just 
how  much  formal  education  young  William  took 
beyond  that  offered  in  his  immediate  community, 
Is  not  told  in  the  little  grey-backed  paper  pamph- 
let which  Liccie  Corbln  prepared  and  had  printed 
for  the  members  of  her  immediate  family,  her 
nieces  and  nephews,  in  1893.  But  his  letters, 
written  home  to  his  family  from  prison  camp, 
are  scholarly,  gracefully  phrased  and  deeply  re- 
ligious. 

.  Liccie  Corbln  herself  went  on  to  college,  a 
departure  for  a  southern  girl  in  those  days,  be- 
came a  graduate  of  old  Hamilton  college,  Lexing- 
ton, Fayette  county,  and  organized  and  taught 
"The  Bee  Hive,"  a  widely  known  private  school 
in  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  and  whatever  Liccie  had  she 
always  shared  with  Williapi,  some  way  or  other. 
The  year  which  preceeded  the  first  clash  of 
arms  in  the  war  of  secession,  was  marked  by  the 
same  gradual  militarization  of  both  sides  that 
marked  the  approach  to  World  war  II. 

J.  C.  DeMoss,  whose  name  appears  frequently 
in  Liccie  Corbin's  story  of  her  brother's  death, 
and  who  was  a  well  known  and  prosperous  res- 
ident of  Flagg  Sprmg,  Pendleton  county,  decided 
in  1860  to  organize  an  independent  military  com- 
pany. He  selected  60  young  men  from  the  ea:=t- 
ern  part  of  Campbell  county,  "the  best  young 
men  and  from  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
state"  he  says.  They  elected  him  captain  and 
Will  Corbln  first  lieutenant. 

After  some  preliminary  drill,  application  for 
arms  and  equipment  was  made  of  Governor 
Beriah  Magoffin  and  General  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  commander  of  state  forces.  Young 
Capt.  DeMoss  himself  made  the  necessary  bond 
for  use  of  the  equipment  and  its  satisfactory  re- 
turn to  the  state. 

"We  proceeded  to  uniform  ourselves  in  the 
regulation  gray,"  he  wrote  years  later,  "and  after 
a  few  months  of  drilling  made  a  very  presentable 
appearance  and  became  a  source  of  pride,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  citizens  generally." 
The  picture  is  a  lovely  one,  as  if  from  the 
pages  of  Godey's  Ladles  Book.  On  drill  days 
the  pretty  girls  always  found  errands  which  took 
them  demurely,  to  be  sure,  by  the  parade  grounds 
and  the  Kentucky  gentlemen  going  through  their 
manual  of  arms  never  offended  by  staring,  be- 
sides they  were  soldiers  and  must  keep  their  eyes 
to  the  front,  but  they  always  knew  who  had  driv- 
en past  in  a  carriage,  or  hurried  by  sheltered  by 
a  parasol. 

Sometime  in  the  summer  of  1862  the  cap- 
tain's company  was  called  into  camp  at  Camp 
Garnett,  near  Cynthiana,  for  state  drill  and  a 
week's  military  instruction.  By  then  Kentucky 
had  assumed  an  attitude  of  "armed  neutrality" 
and  was  insisting  that  neither  the  Union  army 
nor  the  Confederate  army  should  occupy  her  soil 
as  a  battleground,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  quar- 
tering troops  within  her  borders. 

But  Will  Corbin,  and  Jeff  McOraw  and  nea-rly 


half  the  others  in  the  company  were  sympath( 
to  the  southern  cause.  Some  companies  w 
over  to  the  Confederacy  then.  But  young  Cj 
DeMoss  prevailed  on  his  men  to  return  to  t| 
homes  and  deliver  their  arm*  to  the  state 
thorities  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  the  embarr 
ment  of  forfeiting  hjs  bond  to  the  state. 

That  done.  Will  Corbin  and  about  25  < 
men  made  their  way  through  the  Federal  ^ 
to  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  where  on  Sept.  25,1 1 
they  were  regularly  sworn  in  as  poldiers  c 
Confederate   anpy,   joining   Capt.   Tom   M 
Fourth  Kentucky  cavalry.     Will  Corbin  | 
diately  was  commissioned  a  captain. 

After  a  winter  spent  with  Moore,  but! 
out  a  command  of  his  own.  Will  Corbin'| 
hurries  forward.    Early  in  March  he  cam<   i 
to  recruit  his  own  company  from  Campbel)  | 
ty.    McGraw  was  with  him. 

Where  or  how  h«  saw  Liccie  or  Del^   | 
one  knows  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  s« 
By  April  8  he  was  ready  to  return  to  Moo? 
in    the    Virginia    mountains.      McGraw  ;    | 
meet  him  at  the  home  of  a  mutual  acqu^ 
Garrett  Daniel,  near  Rouse's  Mill.  j 

Bear  in   mind,   now,   that   the   men 
been  recruiting  behind  federal  lines.    T) 
in  their  own  home  county.     But  that 
he  waited  for  McGraw  the  Union  troo; 
in.     Campbell  county  became  Union  g 
that  fact.  ' 

As  the  hours  passed  and  McGraw  df 
rive,  Corbin  became  more  and  more  ur 
sent  his  own  recruits  ahead,  not  want; 
danger  them.     Finally  McGraw  arrive 
less.    They  must  hurry.    The  Federals 
behind  them.  _ 

But  it  was   too   late.     The  hous< 

rounded.     Soldiers    covered    every   ex 

and  McGraw  were  arrested. 

They  had  plenty  of  Union  fnendi 

her  distracted   mother  were  reassun 

that  Will  and  his  companion  wouk 

as  prisoners   of   war  and   either  in 

exchanged.    No  one  believed  that  an 

by  General  A.  E.  B'^rnside  oh  Api 

be  applied  to  them.     Burnside's  q 

death  penalty  for  any  person  or 

victed  of  carrying  secret  mails;   v 

sent  by  secret  mails;  secretly  recrt 

within  Union  lines;  found  within  ' 

belonging  to  the  service  of  the  eng 
April  22  a  military  commission  i 

cinnati   found    Will   Corbin    and 

guilty  of  recruiting  and  of  carryln 

and   sentenced   them   to  death   b 

squad. 

Campbell   county   was   stimned 

what   their   political    views   they      || 

Corbin.     He  was  known  as  gene: 

taught   in   their  Sunday  school.  I 

beeo  in  serious  trouble.  I 

After   a   hurried   consultation/' 

friends.  It  was  decided  that  Lie 
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by  DeMoss,  should  go  at  once  to  Cincinnati  with 
a  personal  plea  to  Generarl  Burnsirie.  In  Cincin- 
nati they  found  that  R.  M.  Bishop,  former  mayor, 
already  had  interested  himself  in  the  case  but 
had  got  nowhere.  A  Nicholas  Patterson,  prom- 
inent business  man  and  president  of  the  Union 
league  of  that  city  was  another  who  tried  to  help. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Kercheval  of  Cincinnati, 
old  friends  of  the  Corbin's  and  Liccie's  hosts 
while  she  was  there,  did  all  they  could. 

It  was  decided  that  Liccie  should  have  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  the  general.  Accompanied 
by  Bishop,  Patterson,  Elder  R.  Graham,  then 
pastor  of  the  Central  Christian  church,  and  a 
Dr.  A.  S.  Dameron,  she  went  to  the  general's 
headquarters.  Graham  made  an  impassioned 
plea  for  some  modification  of  the  sentence.  Then 
Liccie  Corbin  spoke.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she 
begged  for  the  life  of  her  brother. 

But  the  general's  only  reply  was  that  he  was 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  these  men 
and  that  the  matter  was  out  of  his  hands. 
Pressed,  he  said  he  would  forward  the  petition 
to  President  Lincoln,  but  "without  recommenda- 
t-ions."     - 

Again  Liccie  and  DeMoss  started  on  another 
pilgrimage,  this  time  to  Washington.  It  was  a 
dreary  train  trip.  She  was  the  only  woman,  part 
of  the  way,  on  a  train  filled  with-  Union  soldiers 
or  Union  sympathizers.   '  ,  " 

With  her  she  carried  a  letter  to  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal Lammon,  of  the  District  of.  Columbia,  one 
of  the  men  closest  to  President  Lincoln.  But 
the  president  only  replied  when  the  marshal 
went  to  him  that  there  were  so  many  appeals 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  rule  against  seeing 
any  of  the  principals,  only  reviewing  the  peti- 
tions. 

While  the  marshal  had  failed  in  what  he 
started  out  to  do  he  did  not  leave  her  without 
hope.  He  suggested  that  she  write  immediately 
to  the  president  all  the  facts  concerning  her 
brother's  case,  his  character,  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  sentence  on  an  order  issued  after 
his  arrest  and  her  own  plea  for  clemency.  The 
trouble  was  that  there  was  so  little  time.  The 
execution  had  been  set  for  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  3  p.  m.,  M^y  15. 

Liccie  Corbin  went  to  her  room  and  closed 
her  door.  It  is  certain  that  she  prayed  as  she 
wrote.  Then  the  letter  was  given  to  Dr.  Sunder- 
land, the  Presbyterian  pastor  whose  church  Lin- 
coln attended,  and  the  pastor,  who  had  received 
letters  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  both,  carried  it 
to  the  president. 

The  preacher  and  the  president  met  on  the 
White  House  steps.  The  worn,  gaunt  man  shook 
nis  head  wearily  in  negation,  De  Moss  was  along, 
Hut  silent. 

De  Moss  said  later,  "It  may  seem  strange  to 
one  who  did  not  live  during  these  stirring  times 
of  civil  war  that  such  appeals  and  influences 
could  not  accomplish  some  favorable  results  But 
you  must  remember  that  the  fate  of  the  nation 
was  hanging  in  the  balance;  the  victorious  army 
of  the  Confederacy  was  hovering  around  the 
lapital  and  its  cannons  were  thundering  at  its 
cates.  The  life  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the 
Uvea  of  great  armiCB,  were  largely  In  his  keep- 
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ing,  and  these  duties  ;far  outweighed,  in  his  esti- 
mation, any  »pp?ai  of  individu»l,  however  mer- 
itorious." 

The  squth  wa.s  caUing  Lincoln  a  "damned 
Yankee  njgger  lover."  the  north  was  accusing 
.  him  of  undue  favoritism  for  the  south.  And  he 
found  no  peace  even  within  his  own  four  walls. 
So  Wccje  ftnd  her  faithful  friend  went  sadly 
back  lo  qipcinnati  to  wait  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence. 

JpJjnsQn'fi  Island,  where  the  two  men  had 
been  t^iken  after  sentence  to  wait  execution,  was 
on  the  pouth  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  clear  across  the 
state  from  Cincinnati.  There  were  just  two  days 
left  to  get  in  personal  contact  with  Will  and 
Jeff.  l4ccie  had  seen  what  complications  train 
travel  through  northern  territory  entailed  for 
a  southern  woman.  It  was  imperative  that  some 
one  get  to  the  two  condemned  men  to  bring 
them  some  consolation. 

So  she  agreed  not  to  attempt  the  involved 
trip  to  Johnson's  Island.  She  would  stay  at  Cin- 
cinnati if  De  Moss  would  go  to  Will.  Traveling 
alone  he  could  just  make  it.  He  had  letters  of 
safe  travel.  Bhe,  as  a  southern  sympathizer  could 
not  get  these. 

The  next  two  days  passed  in  a  miasma  of 
grief  and  emotion,  all  the  more  terrible  to  the 
gently  reared  young  girl  because  she  had  been 
taught  th»t  a  lac^y  never  displays  her  grief. 

"She  kept  to  her  room  except  when  the 
Kerchevals  with  her  interest  in  mind,  invaded 
her  privacy  for  brief  intervals.  She  prayed  and 
read  her  Bible  and  ever  her  mind  was  on  Will 
and  the  hope  that  their  friend,  DeMoss,  would 
get  to  Johnson's  Island  in  time  to  see  him  be- 
fore he  was  executed. 

DeMoss  arrived  on  Johnson's  Island  the  morn- 
ing of  the  execution  day.  The  prison  was  a  com- 
mon soldier's  canvas  tent.  The  furnishings  were 
straw  and  blankete  for  a  bed  and  camp  stools  to 
sit  on.  The  men  were  chained  to  a  20-pound  ball. 


the  chain  riveted  around  one  ankle.  A  ward 
always  was  present.  ""a^o.   a  gxiara 

VrnJ^t'^^rJ^f  ^°"'  '^o'nmanding  officer,  wm  very 
kmd  to  DeMoss  and  said  that  he  did  not  expe^ 
to  execute  the  sentence  untU  the  la^t  minute  in 
tne  hope  that  some  commutation  might  arrive. 
DeMoss  was  taken  at  once  to  the  prison  tent. 

There  he  explained  Liccie's  failure  in  Wash- 
ington and  gave  Will  assurance  that  Liccie  waa 
with  him  in  spirit  every  minute  through  the  re- 
maining hours  of  his  ordeal.  He  then  went  with 
the  condemned  men  to  the  little  chapel  service 
which  they  had  been  allowed  each  day. 

Quietly  and  with  great  dignity,  Corbin  led 
the  service.  Standing  before  the  other  prisoners 
holding  his  iron  weight  alone  In  two  hands,' 
he  said,  "Life  is  just  as  sweet  to  me  as  to  any 
man,  But  if  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  die  in  or- 
der to  vindicate  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  am 
ready  and   do  not  fear  death." 

Then  DeMoss  went  in  to  the  men  for  a  last 
talk.  They  had  no  mementoes  to  send  home  so 
Corbin  gave  DeMoss  his  worn  gloves.  McGraw 
gave  him  a  handkerchief.  They  asked  him  if  he 
could  bear  with  them  throughout  the  ordeal 
and  he  promised  to  do  so. 

Two  hours  later,  still  carrying  their  manacles, 
the  two.  accompanied  by  DeMoss,  marched  out 
to  the  shore  of  the  island  where  the  blue  waters 
of  Sandusky  bay  washed  the  green  sward  on  the 
shore.  They  were  blindfolded  and  seated  on  their 
coffins.  Twelve  men,  one  with  a  blank  in  his 
rifle,  heard  the  command  "One,  two,  three,  fire|" 
"They  fell  back  as  gently  as  though  assisted  by 
some  loving  hand,"  DeMoss  told  Liccie.  But  one 
member  of  the  firing  squad  fainted  and  was  ear- 
ned unconscious  from  the  scene. 

That's  all  there  is  to  the  story.  Will  Corbin 
was  buried  on  the  family  lot  within  sight  of  the 
house  where  he  was  born.  His  mother  did  not 
live  much  longer.  Liccie  Corbin  went  back  to  her 
books  and  gave  her  life  to  teaching. 

There  was  always  within  her  something  that 
reached  out  to  those  who  suffered.  She  devoted 
the  last  20  years  of  her  hfe  to  teaching  girls 
whose  parents  had  died.  The  Kentucky  Female 
Orphan  school,  unfortunate  as  its  name  sounded, 
was  not  an  asylum  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word.  The  girls  came  from  families  who  could 
pay  tuition.  It  was  just  that  the  school  devoted 
itself  to  motherless  and  fatherless  girls  Liccie 
Corbin  was  an  ideal  principal.  She  understood 
death.   And  so  she  understood  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  understanding  which 
made  her  grieve  when  the  assassin  killed  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  She  felt  that  for  a  long  while  the 
president  may  have  known  that  he  faced  a  do- 
tential  firing  squad  wherever  he  moved  She 
knew  that  he  had  done  what  he  thought  best 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

And  then  as  the  years  went  on  she  saw  the 
nation  begin  to  heal.  She  could  hear  her  broth- 
er's ringing  challenge  and  the  echoing  answer 
from  Lincoln's  tired  heart,  "Life  is  Just  as  sweet 
to  me  as  any  man.  But  if  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  die  m  order  for  me  to  vindicate  the  laws  of 
my  country,  l  am  ready  and  do  not  fear  death." 
And  that  day  as  she  spoke  quietly  to  the 
school  girls,  who  had  been  gazing  at  the  inex- 
pensive hthograph  of  Lincoln  hanging  by  the 
fireplace,  she  was  ready  to  give  full  tribute  to 
both  the  Union  president  and  the  Confederate 
captain. 

After  she  had  finished  speaking,  she  turned 
quietly  away  and  only  the  receding  rustle  of  her 
long  black  skirts  followed  hoj-  like  a  whispered., 
threnody  as  her  gentle  footsteps  died  away  down 
the  hall.  There  was  not  a  sound  within  th« 
school-room.  " 
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Vi.  Hebrew  lener 


Flas  Hidden  As  Bustle 
Made  Lincoln  Smile 
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Another  hitherto  unpublished  incident  in  the  life  of  Abra- 


r, 


ham  Lincoln  was  revealed  here  yesterday  when  Dr.  William 
S.  Hamilton, '77,  1357  S.  Fourth,  related  the  story  of  his 
mother's  visit  to  the  White  House .  during  the  Civil  War. 
While  there,  Lincoln  gave  her  a  safe-conduct  pass  back 


through  Yankee  lines  to  Tennes- 
see. The  pass  and  the  Confederate 
flag  around  which  the  story 
centers  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Hamilton. 

Hamilton's  mother,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel P..  Hamilton,  proudly  flew  a 
^  Confederate  flag  over  the  little 
'  Knoxville  boarding  house  of 
which  she  was  proprietress.  This 
proved  embarrassing  when  Gen- 
eral Burnside  arrived  with  the 
Yankees-  so  she  discreetly  re- 
moved it  and  concealed  it.  A 
search  by  the  Union  soldiers 
failed  to  yield  the  flag  so  the 
house  was  confiscated,  according 
to  Dr.  Hamilton. 

Made  Way  to  Washington. 
Determined  and  rebellious, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  bundled  up  her 
two  boys  and  made  her  way  to 
Washington  to  ask  Lincoln  per- 
sonally for  return  of  the  house, 
and  credentials  for  her  safe  con- 
duct back  to  Knoxville. 

Lincoln's  curiosity  was  piqued 
about  the  hiding  place  of  the  flag 
which  caused  all  the  trouble  and 
asked  her  just  where  she  put  it. 
With  little  more  than  a  faint 
blush,  plucky  Mrs.  Hamilton  re- 
vealed she  "took  it  down,  twisted 


it  into  a  bustle,  and  I  have  it  on 
my  person  no\i'!" 

The  gaunt  President,  hiding  a 
smile,  replied:  "Go  in  peace.  You 
are  our  people  stilll" 

A  retired  physician,  and  now 
Kappa  Alpha  Orde't  archivist,  Dr, 
Hamilton  has  applied  for  a  copy- 
right on  this  story. 


JfJncoln  Bluff 
p^ved  Nation^ 
uiuthor  Saysf 

Abraham  Dmcoln  was  credited 
yesterday  with  pulling  "one  of  the 
I  greatest  bluffs  in  the  history  of 
international  affairs"  to  save  the 
country  from  European  interven- 
tion in  the  Civil  war. 

The  speaker  was  Judge  Albert 
A.  Woldman  of  Cleveland,  author 
of  two  books  on  the  former  Presi- 
dent. He  spoke  at  the  Rotary  club 
puncheon  in  the  BUtmor^  hotel. 

Woldman  said  the  "bluff"  in- 
volved appearance  of  .  Russian 
fleets  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
ci^O' harbors,  at  a  time  when  both 
France  and  Great  Britain  were 
considering  intervention  in  the 
war!. 

"The  English  were  charging  the 
Russian  Bear  was  bamboozling 
^ncoln,  but  the  President  pre- 
tended presence  of  the  fleet  in- 
dicated Russia  would  help  the 
United  States  if  Great  Britain  and 
France  intervened,"  Woldman 
laid. 

"  The  speaker  said  Lincoln  knew 
Russian  ships  were  not  in  our  har- 
bors because  they  liked  our  coun- 
try, but  because  the  ships  sought 
a' neutral  haven., 

For  example,  he  explained  Rus- 
sia had  been  having  trouble  with 
the  Poles,  and  England  and 
France  were  threatening  the  Rus- 
sieuis. 

In  event  of  war,  Russia  knew 
her  fleets  would  be  bottled  up  un- 
less she  could  get  them  into  a 
neutral  harbor,  so  they  made  the 
trip  to  the  United  States  harbors. 

The  speaker  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Russians  wai^^ted  the 
Union  to  win  the  Civil  war  and 
hold  the  United  States  together. 

"The  Russians  rejected  an  offer 
to  join  a  coalition  with  France  and 
England  to.  enter  the  American 
Civil  war  because  they  realized 
their  country  and  the  U.S.  shared 
a  common  enemy  in  England,"  he 
said. 

I  "We  might  avert  another  world 
war  if  we  could  just  get  the  mes- 
sage of  Lincoln  to  the  Russian 
people,"  Woldman  said.  "The 
people  of  Russia  respected  him  as 
&  leader  and  a  great  man." 


I 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Revealed  Deep 
Affection  For  East  Tennesseans 


President  Abraham  Lincoln  rolled  down 
a  large  map  on  the  wall  and  pointed  to 
Cumberland  Gap. 

"General,"  he  said  to  Gen.  Oliver  Otis 
Howard  "can't  yon  go  through  here  and 
seize  Knoxville?  .  .  .  They  are  loyal 
there;    they  are  loyal!" 

This  conference  occurred  in  September, 
1863,  in  Washington.  Lincoln  was  look- 
ing, as  he  often  did  during  the  war,  for 
a  vvay  to  rescue  Union  sympathizing  East 
Tennesseans  whom  he  said  had  suffered 
much  during  the  war. 

Later  in  the   conference,   the   general 

related  afterwards,  he  noted  a  peculiar 

tenderness  in  Lincoln's  eyes  as  he  said: 

"General,  if  you  come  out  of  this  horror 

and  misery  alive,  and  I  pray  to  God  that 

you  may,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 

those  mountain   people  who  have  been 

'■'  shut  out  of  the  world  all  these  years.  I 

know  them.  If  I  live  1  will  do  all  I  can 

'I  to  aid,  and  between  us  perhaps  we  can 

■  do  the  justice  they  deserve.   Please 

remember  this." 
i      The  general  did  remember  and  through 
;  his  efforts  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
was  founded  at  Harrogate  on  Feb.  12, 
1897. 

Today  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  man  who  had  such  deep 
feeling  for  the  people  of  East  Tennessee. 


David  J.  Harkness,  director  of  library 
services  and  program  planning  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Extension  and 
former  professor  of  English  at  LMU, 
pointed  out  that  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Don 
Carlos  Buell  in  December  1862,  Lincoln 
called  Tennessee  "the  most  valuable 
state  we  have  in  the  South." 

Hark-ness  is  coauthor  with  Gerald  Mc- 
Murtry,  formerly  director  of  the  Lin- 
colniana  Department  at  LMU,  of  a  "com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  poets  whorn 
Lincoln  admired,  read  and  quoted." 
"Lincoln's  Favorite  Poets,"  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  UT  Press  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Lincoln's  birth,  Harkness 
said. 

Harkness  pointed  out  that  Lincoln  had 
several  ties  with  Tennessee.  His  father 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  mother  Nancy 
Hanks  passed  through  Oimberland  Gap 
on  their  way  from  Virginia  to  their  new 
home  in  Kentucky. 

Isaac  Lincoln,  a  great  uncle  of  Lin- 
coln's, and  a  relative  of  Daniel  Boone, 
came  to  the  Watauga  Settlement  near 
the  present  city  of  Elizabethton  with  a 
party  from  Virginia  in  wliich  John  Sevier 
was  probably  a  member  m  1773,  Hark- 
ness said. 

"Lincoln's  uncle,  Mordecai  Lincoln." 
Harkness  related,  "came  to  Tennessee  to 
visit  his  Uncle  Isaac  and  purchased  a 
farm  in  Carter  County,  later  moving  to 
Greene  County. 

"Abe  once  said  that  his  Uncle  Morde- 
cai had  'run  off  svith  the  talents  of  the 
family,'  for  he  had  a  great  reputation 
as  a  storyteller.  Uncle  Mord's  popularity  • 
may  have  shown  his  nephew  that  an 
ability  to  entertain  with  a  good  story 
would  open  many  doors  for  him  and 
Abe  may  well  have  taken  this  East 
Tennessee   uncle   as   his   model." 

It  was  Uncle  Mordecai  as  Greene 
County  justice  of  the  peace  who  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  of  An- 
drew Johnson   and  Eliza  McCardle. 

An  older  brother  of  Mordecai,  Jesse 
Lincoln,  lived  in  Greeneville  and  later 
in  Sparta  and  Kingston,  dying  at  Clarks- 
ton  in  WTiite  County  and  being  buried 
in  Sparta,  Harkness  said. 


LINCOLN  ORIGINALS— Dr.  Wayne  C.  Temple,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Lincolniana  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harro- 
gate, holds  original  prints  of  two  familiar  Lincoln  poses._  These 
prints  were  taken  from  rediscovered  glass  negatives  made  in  June 
1860  by  Alexander  Hesler  in  Springfield,  111.,  as  campaign  photo- 
graphs for  X-incoln's  presidential  campaign.  This  likeness  in- 
troduced Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  nation  as  its  possible  President, 

Dr.  Temple  stated. 
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Mother  0/  Three  SotUier^  ^Vf  4|jkpi!«*i  ^'<^ 
;•  '.,  Xlne«lm -■■•■■-'■''  ^: '.">'■  \  'yt 
„  The  t»llawing  •'I*  '?ui  nnfaniiUar  storjr  thatf 
'^loWB 'how  JMuaan  griel  and .  hutaati  eympatliy 
ovetleftB^d  ajl  t^e  bacrless  of  toHBftlity-  -wliea  I4n- 
coin  was  reSU:  ■  •  - 
"Is  taat 


valuer.  ^>  after 
tJie    a  B  a  » I 

tfietr  r»-! 
ainsBts,  peti- 
tionB, '  err 

•Tfkere  la 
oQfr  poor  wo- 
man tbere 
yet,  Mr. 
President," 
r^Hed  Ett- 
ward.      "She 


«itT  toucUed 
all?"  Lincoln  asked  of  Edward  the 


days, 


lias    been    here    for   several 
KfA  hast't  bad  a  chance  ta  come  In  yet." 
/  "Let  her  in,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  woman  told  ber  story.  Site  bad  a  Itu^asd 
and  tbree'  8od»  Id  the  arm j,  and  abe  was  lett  c^ 
alenfe  At  flist  her  I^Qstwnd  bad. sent  b«r -regB^  [^ 
larly  a  part  of  his  pay,  but  now  no  mate  ieailffer:| 
taxtees  cftme.  Her  boys  bad  become  Bcatteied'j 
tLOUfag  the  variotis  armies,  and  sbe  was)  wtthovt  -^ 
'belpt  ■  Would  not  the  President  discharge  one  orif  i 
itkeia  tbat  be  might  come  boute  to  her?  .    ^ 

I  Wben  the  woman  bad  ended,  the  Presideiit'i^ ; 
:Bp»  opened,  and  be  spoke  as  If  be  were  :ia  t(brzY; 
s^eted  and  uaconscious  seIf-c»jniBQiii«Hi ;     L  'i  . 

"I  have  tbree  and  you  bave  none;'' 

^niat  was  all  be  said.  Then,  taking  a  blank  card, 
he  wrote  upon  it  an  order  for  the  discharge  of 
one  of  the  sons  ;  and  upon  another  paper  bg  wrote 
out  ia  detail  where  she  should  present  It. 

A  few  days  later  Edward  said,  /'That  woman, 
Mr.  Pieaident,  ia  here  again."  - 

"Let  her  in,"  said  Lincoln.  "What  tm  be  the 
.'BMitter  ■  ■  WW  ?"" 

I  Vox  me  second  ttme  be  beard  her  story.  The 
Pseddeot's  card  had  oeen  a  magic  passports  But 
^sbe  had  anriyed  only  in  time  ta  follow  hef  son 
'to>fhe  graTe,  His  wounds,  bis  death — ^tbei  story 
eame  in  eloquent  fragments  through  her  half' 
stifled  aote.  And  now  would  not  the  Presid^iit 
give  her  the  nest  one  of  the  boya? 
,  Oa<x  more  Mr.  Uncoln  responded  as  if  talking 
to  himself,  "I  have  two  and  ye«u  have  none." 
Then  be  again  walked  to  bis  little  writing-tabie,  sat 
down,  aotd  took  up  bl»  pen  to  write  for  the  second 
time. an  ord»  tbat  would  give  the  pleading  wo- 
man one  of  her  boys.  'And  the  woman,  as  tt 
moved  by  an  Impulse  s^  could  not  restrain,  fol- 
.lowed  after  him,  stood  by  him,  and  with  the  fond 
faaailiarlty  of  a  mother,  placed  her  hand  upon  the  ; 
President's  bead,  and  smoothed  his  rumpled  haiif  ' 
aft  she  blessed  him  for  bis  kindness.  .'■;... 

1!hQ  ruler  of  a  great  nation  was  truly  the  ser-^  i 
vant,  friend  and  protector  of  this  bumble  woman,  ^ 
clothed  ^th  the  paramount  digni^  Of  loyal  6ao|:? 


"<.J.--;'"    ■   '   L  .  .        .. . 

Sorry  for  Prisoners. 


t"l  accompanied  him  to  Fort  Monroe  " 
^rot©  Gen.  Butler,  "  and  afterwards  to  Fort 

liT^i.  !}"  '???  the  iTiJddle  ground  between 
the  channeis  at  Hampton  roads.  As  we  sat  at 
dinner  before  we  took  the  boat  for  Washlijg- 
fflfc-fflt-ffilS^  seem«^U>  be  prwccupled,  aka 


he  hardly  did  justice  to  the  best  dinner  our 
resources  could  provide  for  him.  I  said,  '  I 
hope  you  are  not  unwell,  you  do  not  eat,  Mr. 
President.'  ''  I  am  well  enough,'  was  the  re- 
ply, '  but  would  to  God  this  dinner,  or  provi- 
Blon«  lik/e  It,  were  with  our  poor  prisoners/'    • 


V', 


•■^^f(f|¥^:iF| 


tcott  Pardon  Story 

Well  Authenticated 


The  contributor  of  this  article 
.  is  Waldo  G.  Olovf.r  of  Sharon, 
whose  father,  Henry  Olover,  was 
a   schoolboy   in    Groton,    Tt,    in 
the  time  of  William  Scott.     Mr 
Olover  declares  the  famous  story 
of  Scott's  pardon  by  Lincoln  to 
have     been    well    authenticated 
among  the  townspeople. — Ed. 
There  are  very   few   school   chil- 
dren in  America  who  do  net  know 
the  story  of  William  Scott,  the  Ver- 
mont soldier-sentinel,  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot  for  sleeping  at 
his  post  and  was  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.    This  story  has  found 
its  way  Into  school  reading  books, 
iinto    histories   and   into   nearly   all 
biographies    of    President    Lincoln. 
Devotees  of  the  theatre  will  recall 
that  touching  scene  in  .John  Drink- 
water's  great  play,  "Abraham  Lin-, 
coin,"  which  portrays  so  vividly  the 
interview    between    the    condemned 
soldier  and  the  great  President. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  v/ho  have 
never  heard  of  Scott  it  may  be  said 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Vt, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Third  Vermont 
Infantry  at  the  beginnins  of  the 
Civil  War.  Tbis  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned at  Chain  Bridge,  a  place  of 
great  strategic  importance,  one  upon 
which  the  safety  of  Washington 
depended.  i 

One  night  Scott  volunteered  to  do 
picket  duty  in  the  place  of  a  sick! 
comrade,  and  after  a  heavy  march  | 
next   day   he   was   himself    detailed! 
for  the  same  duty.     Not  wistiing  to 
be  considered   a   coward,   he   failed 
,  to  explain  to  his  superiors  how  im- 
possible   it    would    be    for    him    to 
I  keep   awake  two   nights   in   succes- 
1  sion.      For    a    while     ScoU     paced 
back    and    forth    on    his    beat,    but 
I  presently   the    demand^   o£   nature 


proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
remembered  nothing  mora  until  he 
was  awakened  by  the  relie*  guard. 
He  was  tried  by  court-manlal  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  ^  His  com- 
rades, realizing  dhe  injufetlco  of  the 
whole  procedure,  frantically  set 
about  to  save  his  life.  knowing 
the  futility  of  trying  to  bring  this 
about  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  the  War  Departmmt,  they 
appealed  directly  to   the   President. 


Fulfilled  Promise 

Lincoln  heard  tholr  story  arid  gave 
ord'erB  for  staying  the  execution  oi 
Scott's  eentence.  Fearing  tliat  hla  In- 
Btructlons  might  miscarry,  Lincoln  or- 
dered his  carriaga  and  was  driven 
over  the  10  miles  of  road  to  Chain 
Bridge. 

Then  followed  that  scene,  so  often 
pictured,  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  sit- 
ting on  a  box  and  "tallilng  It  over" 
with  this  humhle  lad  from  the  Greea 
Mountains;'* of  his  saying  to  Scott:  "If 
from  this  day  William  Scott  does  his 
duty,  so  that,  if  I  were  there  when 
he  comes  to  die,  he  can  look  me  In 
the  face  as  he  does  now,  and  Bay,  'I 
have  kept  my  promise,  and  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  soldier,'  then  1  Vll 
be  paid  for  all  the  paina  I  have  taken 
I  to  save  him." 

Not    long    afterwards    Scott    had    op- 
'  portunity    to    pay    In    full    his    debt    to ' 
1  Abraham  Lincoln.    Three  companies  of 
'  the    Third    Vermont,    of    which    Scott'a 
compan^    was    one,    were    ordered    to 
clear  out   the   Confederate   rifle-pits   at 
Lee's  Mills— a  superhuman  undertaking. 
Holding     their     muskets     above     their 
heads    they    dashed   through    the    slug- 
gliah  water  of  Warwlclc  Creek,  cleared 
out    the    rifle-pits    and    waited    for    re- 
inforcements,    out     no     reinforcementa 

came. 

After  holding  their  ground  for  40  min- 
utes against  a  vastly  superior  force, 
they  were  given  permission  to  retreat, 
laa|Vlng  half  their  number  dead  and 
dying.  As  Scott  was  crossing  the  river, 
carrying  a  wounded  otflcer  on  hiis  back 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  w^s  concentrated 
upon  Jilm,  ftud  (ho  feli  mortally,  wounded. 


radea  to  te.ll  tha  fresi^eiit  ihat  Ite  *ba« 
kept  his   proi»l8^,  %n^. /^'^d  been  true 

I  to  the  flag.   "'     ''  ■     .■■'-;  ■' 

Four  Brotliers 

Up  on  a  beautiful  hillside  near  the 
Place  where' the  Vermont  State  road 
passes  the  old  graveyard  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  town  bt  Groton,  a  mute 
cellar  hole  marks  the  site  of,  the  home 
which  William  Scott  and  'his  four 
.brothers  left  behind  when  they  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

William  Scott  has  been  called  the  most 
famous  private  soldier  of  the  Civil  War. 
So  much  attention  has  been  given  him 
that  the  world  has  forgotten  that  he 
was  one  of  Ave  brothers  to  enlist  In 
tlie  Union  Army,  and  one  of  four  broth- 
ers Lo  die  in  the  service— a  record  vv'hich 
almost    parallels    that    of   the    famoua  , 

Blxby  family,  concerning  whloh  Lincoln 
wrote  his  immortal  letter. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Scott 
family  moved  away  from  Groton  soon 
I  after  the  war.  The  home  long  ago  rot* 
ted  down.  The  site  of  the  school  which 
William  attended  as  a  boy  has  grown 
up  to  birch  and  poplar,  i 
'.  But  there  are  a  few  mten  still  Uvln* 
i  in  Groton,  nearly  or  quite  four-scor« 
years  of  ag-e,  who  were  William  Scott'i 
schoolmates,  or  at  least  remember  him 
as  a  young  man.  Thoy  recall  the  anx- 
iety that  was  felt  when  William  waa 
under  sentence  of  death.  They  reoall 
the  redoicing  when  President  Lincoln 
laid  his  hand  on  him  in  pardon.  They 
recall    the    mingled    sorrow    and    prld« 


'  which  every««e  experienced  when  tha 
I  news  came  t*»t  their  "Bill"  had  fallen 
!  at  Lee's  llili»  while  bravely  defending 
J^  the  flag  of  his  eivntry,,  


